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history of the past give evidence of only blind and unsuccessful attempts 
to produce efficient and harmonious aggregates. Expressions of human 
sympathy and help have been considered graces, not duties. We are func- 
tional components of a new social organism. Only by the free develop- 
ment of all the units can a human society escape the fate which organ- 
isms of past periods brought upon themselves through the stiffness of 
their skeletons and the consequent withdrawal of large numbers of their 
units from sensitive contact with the environment. The organic rhythm 
is nearing the end of its fifth great period. Just as it appears to be re- 
peating the law of unit formation, it vanishes entirely. May we not be- 
lieve that it rises out of sight in order to start a new period on a higher 
level of life? 

Eobert Chambers, Jr. 
New York City. 

Free Will and Human Responsibility. Herman Harrell Horne. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. xvi + 197. 

If one is tempted to consider the freedom of the will an outgrown 
question left behind us with scholasticism and Jonathan Edwards, the 
publication of two books on the subject by American thinkers (Professor 
Palmer and Professor Horne) within three months of each other should 
give one a greater respect for this time-honored problem. Nor will the 
perusal of Professor Home's presentation of the subject be likely to make 
one feel that the question is any nearer being settled than it was on that 
mournful day when Buridano's ass starved quietly to death in the midst 
of assinine dainties. That one should feel thus on concluding the book 
is, perhaps, the more surprising inasmuch as the author does not pose as 
a dispassionate judge, but frankly holds a brief for the cause of freedom. 
To say this, however, does not mean that he treats determinism in an un- 
fair manner. He states the case without prejudice and puts the argu- 
ments on both sides as strongly as he can. 

The plan of the book is simple. After an introductory chapter, the 
history of the dispute is traced fr % om the earliest times to the present. 
Then comes a presentation of the arguments of determinism, followed by 
the libertarian's rebuttal, and these are then reinforced by a chapter of 
positive arguments in favor of freedom. With this the discussion really 
ends, though further chapters are given us on ."Pragmatism and Free- 
dom " and " The Difference it Makes." 

The historical sketch of so large an issue is naturally superficial. 
This of course was inevitable and is quite excusable. But the author 
might have given a clearer notion than he does of the relative importance 
of the question in pagan and in Christian philosophy. Moreover, the at- 
tempt is made to put the history of the conflict in such a light as to be 
itself an argument in favor of freedom, by showing that the general 
tendency has been toward it and away from determinism, — a conclusion 
arrived at by omitting any mention of the great reinforcement which de- 
terminism has received from the modern views of nature since the time 
of Galileo. 
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Professor Home claims no originality in his statement of the argu- 
ments on either side. He has simply collected all he could find, and the 
result is nine arguments for determinism (each separately rebutted), and 
twelve arguments for freedom. In reading these thirty arguments (count- 
ing the rebuttals) one can not help feeling that each side would have 
been more persuasive had it been furnished with fewer reasons. More 
striking is the author's apparent failure to grasp the real force of the 
ethical argument of determinism so well put by Hume, Greene, and many 
others, that if the act is not determined by the character, responsibility 
and, with it, morality go to pieces. This seeming failure of our author 
to evaluate fully the strongest argument of his opponents is perhaps re- 
lated to his frequent confusion of determinism with materialism, of the 
doctrine of freedom with idealism. That Professor Home is perfectly 
aware of the distinction here involved is clearly shown by the appendix; 
and yet many of his most elaborate and most trusted arguments and re- 
buttals aim simply at proving that mind may be a cause, that will acts are 
not determined by brain states, etc. — as if Hegel, Greene, Paulsen, and a 
band of others had not amply demonstrated that determinism is as con- 
sistent with mental causation as is freedom. 

The value of the book lies in the sharpness with which the issue is 
stated, the clearness with which the whole great subject is presented in 
187 pages, and the excellence of the rebuttals of certain strong determi- 
nistic arguments. There is appended also a valuable bibliography which 
every one interested in the subject will be glad to have. On the whole, 
the book fulfills the purpose for which it was written as expressed in the 
author's preface : " In my own work I have felt the need of a clear brief 
treatise covering both sides of the issue in outline, to which students 
might be referred, and which might, perhaps, be used as a text for dis- 
cussion at a certain point in the course. These pages are designed to 
supply such a need." 

James B. Pratt. 

Williams College. 
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